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; S. O. E..D. 


This well-known abbreviation has come to occupy a 
bal cherished place in the world of letters. A new impression 
# of the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary : On Historical 
bed Principles, with revised and reset Addenda, is now ready. 
Pe Printed on thinner paper, the S, O. E. D. is issued in one 
volume only. This does not mean that it has become 
clumsy, unwieldy or difficult to read. This single volume 
is in bulk no bigger than one of the previous two volume % 











i edition. Demy 4to, 2,540 pp. £5-5s. 
te ‘The second best dictionary (the Oxford English 
# Dictionary being first), both etymologically and otherwise., 
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It’s Easy to keep well informed 
on Current World Affairs......... 


KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES, the famous Diary of 
World Events, supplies every week a concise, factual bulletin which 
records the important events and developments on a truly global scale. 

Its absolutely objective selection and presentation of news items 
and data ensure an accurate and complete picture of present-day Poli- 
tics, Economics, Social Questions - based on KEESING’S 25 years’ 
specialised experience as trusted chroniclers of international affairs to 


the World. 
But the most remarkable feature of KEESING’S documentation is 


its unique Index which is renewed 26 times a year, giving instant 
access to every item recorded inthe Diary, for filing in the special 
Binder to form a permanently up-to-date work of reference on the 
history of our time. 

Those who are anxious to obtain a clear grasp of the present inter- 
national situation and remain always abreast of the latest developments 
1 eed the plain Facts neatly tabulated and 


seseeesee-s. that’s what KEESING’S is there for. 


Many Indian Libraries are already subscribers to this service. 
“Tf you still lack KEESING’S please write for all details to 
KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 
Keynsham-West, Bristol, England. 
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Rs. 700/ /- Prize. 
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and will give opportunity te young writers who show ability in 
discussing The Population Problem. The prize winning essay 
must not be more than five thousand words typewritten on one 
side of the paper only. It should be writtenin English or Hindi 
‘lwo typed copies'should be submitted by May 30th 1956, For 
the list of topics and further information. 
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The Educator's Role In 


School Library Service 
SHYAMNANDAN SAHAYA, 


Assistant Professor, Patna Training College. 


“The Educator's Role in Schoo’ 
Library Service” is a problem of far 
greater magnitude than that presented 
by the conspicuous absence of any men 
tion of a school library in the two 
Directories on Indian Libraries recently 
compiled by the Government of Indi. 
and the Indian Library Association 
respectively, or by the lack of provision 
either for libraries, specially school 
libraries, or for training librarians in 
the big scheme of educational develop- 
ments which both the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments are about to 
launch, Indeed the problem of school Shyamnandan Sahaya 
library service assumes gravity because the majority of our pupils remain 
shut out from the world of books throughout their lives and find no joy, no 
comfort, no mystery. no message in reading. Books bring to them no 
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refreshment, not only because their appreciation has been killed by the 
overemphasis put upon, “the anatomy of the language—marginal notes 
paraphrase, and linguistic explanations, but also because of the failure of 
the educator, who has been forced by circumstances to keep but one end 
in view...that of preparing candidates for the Matriculation or High School 
Examinations to kindle in his charge an enduring love for books. Further- 
more, opce subjected to same conditions himself, the school master... .. there 
are exceptions everywhere ...was denied the pleasure of reading ...“that 
deep and abiding pleasure which increases the more it is indulged,” which 
“actually, refreshes and restores as well as entertains’. Consequently, our 
pupils in schools hardly do even the desirable minimum of reading, Even 
these boys and girls who would like to browse among books are frowned 
away by that ‘frightening master” called the teacher -librariam whom 
Dr. S.R. Ranganathan met once, In a situation like this there isno danger 
of India making any contribution to “the perilous plight of civilization in 
our day,” which Sir Richard Paget attributed to too much “book-learning.”’ 

When I advocate book-learning in Indian Schools I rule out the 
teaching of the text - book, which, due to the intellectual limitation of its 
writer and the demands of the syllabus fails to satisfy “the growing mind 
of the adolescent which often craves for a wider and more challenging pre- 
sentation and appreciates contact with more creative minds than text - book 
writers are generally gifted with. ‘‘Indeed, it is only a creative mind that 
possesse the ability to inspire, and to give a sense ot values and power of 
distinguishing what is first-rate-from what is not,’’ which is the task of 
education, as pointed out by Sir Richard Livingston. And such a creative 
mind resides in ‘ta good book”, which is, as Milton said, ‘‘the precious life - 
blood of a master = spirit embalmed and tresured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.’’ Therefore the young have to be introduced to the world of 
books. But to the world of books “the whining schoolboy” will ‘creep 
unwillingly,” for his cheeks are still wet with tears he shed in that ‘‘scence’’ 


“Of solemn farce, where Ignorance stilts, 
His cap will lin’d with logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue perform’d the scho!ars part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dance.”’ 


Their tears must be wiped and the young one must be taught to 
love and enjoy a book, not under a cruel eye outworn, ‘but in the tender 
care of a smiling philospher,’’ who himself has felt that, 


“There is no frigate like a book 
To take no lands away, 
Nor any courcers like a page 
Of prancing poetry,” 
Not only should the educator know and love books in order to 
introduce his educands to the company of “‘never-failing-friends,” as those 
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THE EDUCATOR’S ROLE IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


who inahbited the library of Dickens’s immortal child David Copperfield, but 
he must also learn the fundamentals of library technique. For only then he 
can teach the young readers, who are under his wholesome influence, to use 
the resources of the school library, He should co-operate with the school 
librarian......if a separate trained and qualified librarian is there... .. in the 
selection of books according to the psychological levels of the different 
grades of children Indeed, ‘*knowledge and judgment are required in the 
choice of a house or a wife, or a wireless valve, or a sparkling plug.’”’ Seco- 
ndly, he should himself take a hand in or assist the librarian in arranging 
the constituents of the stock on the shelves and in the catalogues in a 
manner which shall be most convenient for the readers and shall best reveal 
their contents. In short, he must make his contribution to the classification 
and cataloguing of books. The educator is however not concerned with the 
problem of space and flexibility, which are the chief aims of school library 
planning, or with the financial aspects of school library service, which should 
engage the attention of educational statesmen and administrators, if they 
would raise a generation of socially efficient citizens competent, not only to 
run an infant democracy, but also to accomplish the double task of cultural 
reconstruction at home and international understanding abroad. His busi- 
ness is only to see that he does not nauseate reading. but really enjoys it. 
for only then his example and contagious enthusiasm will enable him unob- 
trusively guiding his students and in directing what they are reading now 
towards what they should be reading in due course. And when, in the face 
of financial worries administrator frowns and social indifference, the school 
master has turned out boys and girls who are in love with books, he shall 
have developed in his pupils not only that ‘wisdom which is not finally 
tested in our schuols,”’ but also, “the highest degrees of human excellence,’ 
which Sir T. Percy Nunn regards the ultimate aim of education. Indeed, 
he will have the supreme satisfaction of accomplishing a great task for, in 
the words of Bridges, who gave us ‘‘The Testament of Beauty,” 
«.,. The high goal of our great endeavour 

is spiritual attainment, individual worth, 

at all costs to be sought and at ail cost pursued, 

to be won at all cost and at all cost assured,”’ 





DOCUMENTATION 


‘‘Documentation essentially implies collecting, classifying and filing 
documents of all types; examining the documents and extracting from them 
data required for abstract, indexes, etc.; and putting this information at the 
disposal of the enquirer by verbal communication, publication, reproduction 
and translation.’’ 
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Service To Young Adults At 
The Enoch Pratt Free Library 


MARGARET A. EDWARDS, 
Coordinator of Work With Young People, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 

Baltimore, Maryland U.S.A. 











In America, as is probably the case elsewhere in the world, when a 
boy or a girl is thirteen or fourteen years old, he loses interest in the 
concerns of childhood and looks forward eagerly to becoming an adult. 
Until he reaches the age of twenty-one, he is considered a minor legally but 
everyone encourage; him as soon as he reaches his teens (ages 13-20), 
to act the part of a mature person rather than to be childish. This carries 
over into the field of reading so that the adolescent who does not wish to 
read books for children nor he identified with the hordes of children 
who frequent the children’s room either goes tothe adult departments of the 
library to find his books or ceases to use the public library. 

Yet even if he decides to use the adult departments, unless the 
librarian is alert, the young person can still be lost to libraries for he is 
bewildered at the arrary of books by strange authors by the more formal 
atmosphere of the adult departments and the great difficulty of finding his 
way to the type of book he might enjoy. After one or two fruitless efforts 
to adjust to this new situation, the adolescent may give up and find other 
ways of spending his leisure time. To remedy this situation, many libraries 
in the United States have set up young adult collections administered by 
librarians with understanding and liking for the adolescent and with a wide 
book knowledge. In this way, young people have a place of their own in 
the adult library where they can be quickly and easily introduced to adult 
books in as many fields and on as high a level as is possible. A special 
section of books located in the adult department or an alcove opening into 
it is usually a more effective arrangement than a separate room for young 
adults. 

At the Enoch Pratt Library, there is a special collection of recrea- 
tional books for young adults at the central library as well as in each of the 
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branches. Each collection is located in the part of the building used by 
adults, The librarian in charge is given a long period of in-service training 
to acquaint him with the books and the methods of presenting them to 
young people. The collections are made up of duplicates of readable adult 
titles of interest to adolescents selected from the entire library as well as 
teen age books written especially for this age. About 80% of the titles are 
adult, about 20% written especially for teen - agers: 

These collections serve as a bridge to transfer the adolescent from 
children’s to adult reading or they might be called springboards to the adult 
collections. They are special services of which the young people may avail 
themselves but no young person is restricted to them. It is hoped that in 
the years while they are .naturing, through contact with a skillful advisor 
and stimulating, readable books, young people will acquire wide and varied 
tastes and remain true lovers of reading while they find their way to the 
adult departments. It is the goal of librarians working with teen - agers in 
this library to teach them through books to live with themselves as citizens 
of this country and to be at home in the world. Our goal is a progression 
from self - realization to responsible American citizenship to belief in the 
brotherhood of all men. 

To facilitate the regular and constant readers’ advisory work in the 
library, travelling collections of books on various themes are made up. 
This is done to supplement the branch stock and to give special emphasis 
to books on such themes as people of other countries, the classics or the 
best books of the current year. Some fifty titles on each theme shelved in 
an attractive display box travel from branch to branch, remaining a month 
or two in each and circulating to anyone who wishes to read the books, 
though an accompanying poster explains that they are intended for young 
people. A great deal is also done with book displays, set up with colorful 
posters on various subjects. Film programs are used to make friends with 
communities of young people and to interest them in various subjects, 

The head of the Young Adult Department at the Central Building 
edits a pamphlet, ‘‘You’re the Critic,’’ whizh appears every month during 
the school year and is made up of book reviews by high school students, 
Each student signs his reviews with his name and the school he attends, 
He may review any adult book purchased by the library and honesty of 
expression is encouraged rather than conformity of opinion. 

At the close of school annually, each high school student receives 
from the Young Adult Department a vacation reading list. Many special 
lists are published at intervals throughout the year and distributed free of 
charge to any who wish them. 
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Special help is given to individual parents seeking advice on the 
teading problems of their children and to organizations and groups concer- 
ned with young people in the city. 

Among the extra mural activities of the library’s work with young 
adults. nothing is more important or rewarding than work with city’s high 
schools. There is a most cordial relationship in this city between the public 
schools and the public library that has, we believe, accelerated reading in 
both our institutions. When school opens in the fall, the supervising libra- 
rian of the public schools makes up the public library’s schedule of visits for 
book talks and book fairs in the secondary schools for the entire school 
year. 


Book Talks 


At the Enoch Pratt Library the young people’s librarians who 
show aptitude for speaking are trained to give book talks. When a school 
visit is made, rather than speaking in the abstract about the advantages of 
reading and the interest of the library in making books available, we speak 
concretely about specific books, discussing a few briefly and then relating 
in detail a dramatic incident from a book. This, we believe, induces young 
people to come to the library for a specific story and thus gives us an 
opportunity to interest them in reading if they are new to us and to renew 
our friendships with former readers. 


About twelve of our thirty young people’s librarians are effective 
speakers. They are the assistants who wish to speak and have been trained 
by the Coordinator of Work with Young Adults. All the speakers work in 
high schools over the entire city. We go in groups of three and, as a rule, 
work for a week in a school. The three speakers work together so that in a 
forty-five minute period, each speaker talks about fifteen minutes, No one 
person speaks for more than two days of any week but inthe course of the 
school year, each speaker has had the experience of talking to students from 
all types of communities ... the rich, the poor, the accelerated, the slow, the 
enthusiastic, the apathetic. Asa result of these visits, a wave of reading 
sweeps over the school which effects not only the public library but the 
school library as well. The public library is never a competitor of the 
school library but its ally, The aim of the book talks is to convince yonng 
people that there are books they wish to read for pleasure and stimulation 
It is not so important where they borrow these books for we hope they will 
use and enjoy both their school and their public library. 


Book Fairs 


For the senior classes, the procedure is different. Instead of book 
talks, the public library sets up in the school library a book fair. The 
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Rotary Club some years ago made it possible for us to purchase painted 
wooden booths with hops of brightly cvlored heavy cloth called awning. 
With these, nine exhibits are set up to give the seniors a concrete idea of 
the resources of their public library and to convince them that throughout 
their lives, the library can help them. The booths are set up on the follow- 
ing subjects: College, Homemaking, Personality, Vocations, Music and 
Dance, Art, Books for men (building, war, sports, etc... The World on the 
Move (other countries), and Humor. 


In each booth, there is a large supply of books with book jackets 
protected by transparent covers. After the seniors are taken on a tour of 
the fair, they are given time to browse and to choose books to borrow as 
they leave the fair. Lists are given away at each booth so that busy students 
may refer to them as they have time. 


The book talks and book fairs fill up some 300 forty-five minute 
periods each school year. 


In collaboration with the librarians of the public high schools the 
Young Adult Department chooses the ‘‘best”’ books of the year for adolescents. 
This list is annotatéd and published annually by the Department of Educa- 
tion under thc title ‘‘The High School Librarians Choose the Best Books of 
the Year for Their Readers.”” Every two years the Pratt Library and the 
public schools revise the Baltimore Reading Lists which are designed for 
collateral reading and are distributed to the students in the schools each 
year in the fall. 


The Young Adult Department of this library engages in many pro- 
jects but these are the extra-curricular activities of the department. Our 
main emphasis always is placed on the work done with the individual in the 
library. The personality of the librarian, his reading background, his ability 
to work with adolescents and to inspire them to read for enrichment and 








understanding...this is the foundation on which we build. 
BOOKS FOR DEMOCRACY 


Somo 20,000 books, which had been collected by students of the 
University of Wichita under the direction of Professor Frank Jabara as 
part of the * Books for Democracy’’ campaign of the U.S. Information 
Agency, arrived at Library of Congress on July 11. They were presented 
to Alice Ball, Executive Director of the U.S. Book Exchange, and Abbott 
Washburn, Deputy Director of USIA, by Senator Frank Carlson and Re- 
presentative Edward H. Rees of Kansas. The donation includes texbooks 
on mathematics, history, and science, as well as 4,000 volumes of fiction 
and 200 encyclopedias. They will be prepared for shipment by USBE and 
distributed by USIA to foreign schools, libraries, and reading groups that 
have expressed particular interest in American materials. The American 
Trucking Association and the Kansas Motor Carriers’ Association arranged 
for free transportation of the books to Washington, 


— Information Bulletin, L.C, July 18, 1955 
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Books for Your Library 


MANDATE TO HUMANITY, 
by Edwin MeNeill Poteat, 
THE HUMAN FRAME, by Giovanna Lawford. 
ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE, 
by KM, Panikkar 
A COLLECTION OF TREATIES, ENGAGEMENTS 
AND SANADS RELATING TO INDIA & NEIGH- 
BOURING COUNTRIES, 
Compiled by C.U Aitchison. Vol. 9. 
ARE WE TWO NATIONS 2? by MS. Vairanapillai, 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS, Edited by 
Dr. James I. Macnair. 
ROMANTIC POETS, by Graham Hough. 
BACKWARD CHILDREN OF OUR POPULATION, 
by Bidhi Singh. 
GERMANY REBORN, by Chaman Lal. 
BURMA UNDER THE JAPANESE, by Thakin Nu. 
FRONTIER (N WF.P.) SPEAKS, by Mohammad 
Yunus. Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Library Science 


Theory of Library Catalogue, by S.R. Ranganathan. 
Prolegomena to Library Classification, 
by S. R. Ranganathan. 
Library Development Plan, by S.R. Ranganathan. 
The Library in Education, by R.G, Ralph. 
The Teacher Librarian, by Ernest Grimshaw. 
Letters to Young Librarian, by. Frank M, Gardner, 
Short List of Subject Headings, by Heather Sherrie & 
P.M. Jones. 
The Wonderful World of Books, Edited by Alfred 
Stefferud 
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Rural Libraries And Their Problems 


R. R. Srivastava, 
Assistant Librarian, Public Library, Allahabad. 





It is often found that politi- 
cians, educationists and _ sociologists 
thunder and write on the necessity, in 
the national interest, of stemming the 
tide of migration from the village to 
the town, of bringing to the village, at 
least some of the amenities of the town, 
of making life in the village more inter- 
esting, more self-sufficing than it had . ‘ 
hitherto been, But neither the politi- > f 
cian, nor the educationist nor the socio- 
logists bother their heads about books é 
and libraries, 


A man can fully be decorated 
if he cultivates a bit of intellectual R. R. Srivastava 


culture. Since human progress is possible without the education, and 
intellectual culture there is an exposition of the cause of country or Rural 
Libraries, We shall only live upto Bacon’s saying ‘Study Maketh a Man’’ 
when setting up rural libraries containing books of rural interest. 

In order to eliminate illiteracy and to spread education amongst 
the masses, the Government of Uttar Pradesh have introduced several new 
schemes. Making illiterates literate has the same importance as making it 
persistent. With this aim the Government have opened 1,317 libraries in 
the rural areas of Uttar Pradesh. There are 36UV0 reading rooms also, 
The State Government is spending in this respect nearly rupees thirty-five 
thousand in purchasing new books and nearly Rupees twenty-four thousand 
in newspapers, weeklies and other periodicals, 

The re-orientation scheme of the U.P. Government is bringing in 
newer schools for teaching Agriculture, Arts and Crafts but there are no 
books with which the students could supplement and avail the instruction 
they had received from the instructor. The politician thunder of public 
opinion and public opinion, but how a sound public opinion is expected of 
a villager who has no facilities of daily newspaper, periodicals, books as a 
counter-balance to the pronouncement of the editorial views. 

The present system of libraries in rural areas has certain salient 
features. First and foremost of these is the fact that these libraries, if any, 
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are usually attached to the Primary Schools, where the facility of reading 
room is practically non existant. The school teacher who is usually the 
librarian feels least interested with the library, and does all at his discretion. 
Whatever books are available in these libraries, mostly relate to the fairy 
world, and are for the interest of children. The books which are not fully 
used, which are not arranged in some sort of intelligent order, which are 
not catalogued, and which are not vitalized by the helpful guidance of the 
persons in charge form a dead library. 

No doubt it is a cheapest way to have tlie collection of books in 
Primary Schools for the use of village people, but it is not a best place for 
the Village Library, generally admitted. Apart from the other consideta- 
tions the hours when the tired teacher who acts the Librarian, expected to 
be in attendance in the Library may eventually disfran ise the very part of 
the population which ought to have used the library most. Andas was to 
be expected, under the circumstances the children were not only the 
principal borrowers but became the intermediaries between many of the 
adult reader and the books not by any means were leit in a desirable state 
of affairs. 


The Government should appoint a State library committee consist- 
ing of 10 to 20 members. The menibers must be from the rank of libra- 
riams, educationists, politicians, and sociologists. The committee should be 
authorised for the development of rural libraries Every district of the 
State must have a country library Inspector appointed by the Co.nmittee. 
Each Inspector shall be responsible for the country libraries in his district. 
It is also advisable that the libraries should be opened only at those, places 
where the post office is available. Each library must have a staff of one 
librarian and two chaprasis at least. Library may have also a committee 
consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman secretary and members, The 
chairman of the Gaon Sabha must be an ex-officio member of the committee. 

In this way. cf course, some way can be found for the emanic pa- 
tion of the villagers, who form a bulk of India’s teaming millions, and who 
had for long remained in darkness. The Government a: also ed cated 
people of the rural areas must co-operate to bring in rural libraries to 
better the cost of village people. 





INDEX TRANSLATIONUM 6 


In this volume, sixth in the series, are listed 18 139 titles of the 
translated works of 47 countries published for the most part during 1953. 
The translated works are arranged alphabetically within the Universal Deci- 
mal Classification system under each of the countries. The volumes 
contains : (1) an index of an authors, with cross references to the serial 
numbers of the translated works ; (2) an index of translators; and (3) an 
index of publishers, 565pp, $10.00. Paris: Unesco. (Sales Agents in India, 
Orient Longmans, Bombay). 
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Public Library Distribution 


Techniques in Africa 


EVELYN J.A. EVANS, M.B.E., F.L.A. 
Director of Library Services, Gold Coast Library Board. 








When starting library services 
in undeveloped areas, librarians are 
faced with problems which do not exist 
for the average municipal librarian. 
One of the main difficulties is the 
method of distribution of books over 
large areas. In many cases the library 
authority is responsible for establishing 
services over a whole country probably 
covering many thousands of square 
miles. Before putting up expensi-e 
buildings, it is desirable to know how 
much the services will be used, and it is 
probably better to star in a small 
way, thus laying a good foundation. 





A central headquarters is essen- 
tial for administrative purposes, Miss E.J.A, Evans 
and once this is established the problem of distribution can be faced. The 
headquarters provides normal libsary facilities for the local inhabitants, but 
serves only a very small proportion of the populatiou The first step that 
can be taken is to introduce a postal service for members who cannot reach 
the library itself, Members should register in the usual way and arrange- 
ments can then bs made for their books to be sent on to them by post. The 
question of responsibility for postage must be decided upon and a ruling 
made. Responsibility may rest entirely with the reader, postage may be 
paid one way by the library or the library may undertake to bear the cost 
‘ completely. In the Gold Coast, where a special postal service for teachers 
is in operation O H.M.S labels are used with the approval of the postal 
authorities. When books are sent out to a teacher. he is supplied with a 
printed return label, Ordinary ‘‘country’’ members pay their own return 
postage, the outward cost being borne by the Library Board, There are 
several difficulties in connection with a postal service. Unless the library 
has a printed catalogue, readers do not alwavs know what to ask for 
Printed catalogues are expensive and out-of-date before they are published. 
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Children’s Library, Accra, Gold Coast. 


Mokila Library, Gold Coast, 








LIBRARY TECHNIQUES IN AFRICA 


If the library does not want to go to the expense of printing complete 
catalogues, recent additions lists and select lists on particular subjects can 
serve a very useful purpose. They can either be printed or cyclostyled, sent 
to all postal members or only to those who are interested, Another difficu- 
Ity is the time element. Postal services may be slow and parcels of books 
may take a week or more to reach their destination, A longer period of 
loan than that allowed to the reader who visits the library personally will 
deal with the time required to read the books, but will not allow for the 
time between the return of one set of books and the receipt of the next. 
A reader may be without books for a fortnight or more unless a_ new set of 
books is despatched to him before the return of the old set. Perhaps the 
best way of dealing with the matter is to allow the postal reader more 
books than are allowed the personal reader. If he returns the books he 
has finished with, retaining those unread, it should be possible to keep him 
constantly supplied, 

The natural step to take after instituting the postal service, is to 
consider the possibility of the introduction of a system of supply by book 
boxes. These can be issued to approved individuals, schools, colleges, 
community or social centres, extra-mural groups etc. Again many ques- 
ti -ns arise. What size should the box be? Of what material should it be 
made ? What methods of transport are available for getting the boxes to 
their destinations ? What are the comparative costs of road and rail 
transport ? Would it be cheaper for the library to run its own lorry or to 
use public transport ? Ifa box is a tvo large it will be difficult to nandle, 
especially as buoks are so heavy. For easy handling a box should not hold 
more than sixty volumes, and forty isa better number. The availability 
of materials will decide to some extent on whether boxes are to be made of 
steel or wood, which are the only two materials likely to be used. Timber 
has been used quite effectively in the Gold Coast, and the boxes are made 
by local carpenters, They are 2 feet square by 9 inches deep, have one 
shelf in the middle and handles on either side. They hold 40 to 50. books, 
Lids are screwed into position when the boxes are full. By putting a -shelf 
in the middle, the boxes can be stood up on end and can be used-as book 
cases. .This has proved very useful in cases where borrowers of the boxes 
have no book shelving, and also in keeping books belonging to the library 
separate from other collections. As in certain African territorries there is 
constant warfare against the ravages of book worm, the advantage of this is 
obvious, If there is an efficient transport service in the country, it. is 
much cheaper for the library to use that than to have its own fleet of lorries 
with the consequent cost of upkeep, We use all types of transport in the 
Gold Coast, railways, Government transport, buses and “mammy”’ wagons, 
according to which can deliver the box closest to its destination. At times 
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a combination of two types of transport has to be used. There has been no 
_ difficulty with delivery and only occasionally has a box gone astray for a 
short time. The boxes are well-labelled and return labels are enclosed when 
they are sent out. The name of the library is stéencilled on the sides of the 
boxes. When a box is sent out, a list of its contents, in duplicate should 
either be enclosed or should be posted separately. On arrival the books 
should be checked by the lists and one of them signed as a receipt and 
returned to the library. When the books are returned to the library they 
can be checked off on the receipted list. Once again the question of time 
arises. To ensure that members are not without books for too long a period 
in the Gold Coast, those who live in distant places are advised to notify 
the library by telegram when they are returning a box, and a new box is 
despatched immediately. Only in one instances has the original box not 
been returned when the library has been so advised. The selection of 
books in many cases is left to the library assistant, members indicating the 
subjects in which they are interested and the standard they desire. Very 
rarely have complaints been received about the choice of books supplied. 
Perhaps the most useful of mediums for the supply of books over 
a large area with a scattered population is the mobile library. The provi- 
sion of mobile libraries is a tremendous step forward, for not only do they 
deliver books, but they actually bring the library to the’ door. They are 
libraries on wheels, and as such are immensely superior to a box of books. 
They have an additional advantage in that a trained assistant accompanies 
the library. The value of this is immense both to the reader and to the 
library, as the assistant can discuss the real needs of the reader. Advice 
and help can be given by professional qualified staff, and the borrower feels 
that he is not forgotten despite the fact that he lives so far from a library. 
No mobile library has as yet been specially designed for Africa, and much 
thought must be given to thi: question. Most of those used in England 
have interior shelving, but in the Gold Coast we have found exterior shelv- 
ing more practicable. If interior shelving is used, a specially lowslung 
body is necessary if adults are to be able to stand upright in the van. 
The van might be dangerously top-heavy on sharp inclines and corners if 
built above a lorry floor of the usual height. An island stack down the 
middle steadies a vehicle very effectively but if interior shelving is used 
causes serious congestion, There is far more congestion in a van wit 
interior shelving in any case, so that the number of people who can be 
using it at one time is much smaller than witha van with exterior shelv- 
ing. Ventilation of the interior of a stationery van is also a serious prob- 
lem in most parts of Africa. It must be admitted that an interior van has 
advantages when a stop is made in heavy rain, but with care exterior 
shelving can be made reasonably proof against all but driving rain. The 
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usual method for exterior shelving is for the sides of the: van to’ be>-hinged 
near the top, so that when raised they form of roof. Arrangements can be 
made for fixing tarpaulins as extra protection in ‘wet weather. Exterior 
shelving can be improvised much more readily than can interior ‘shelving, 
with its problems of the minimum height which is needed for an adult to 
stand upright. Interior shelving requires at least a two-ton vai, but 
exterior shelving can be provided quite easily on a 15 cwt: vehicle,’ The 
mobile libraries in use in the Gold Coast have been built locally on 30°cwt. 
chassis They carry from I,500 to 2,000 books mainly on exterior shelving, 
but extra shelving, but extra shelving is provided inside for ‘special requests; 
children’s books etc. As it is always necessary to carry a certain ‘amount 
of petrol and camp equipment, the interior shelving is not as handy as it 
would be otherwise, as its use entails continual unloading. The poor 
condition of the roads has made ordinary locks on the sides of the vans 
insufficient. The bumping has strained the locks and on two occasions 
the sides have opened when the vehicle has been moving, and a number of 
books has fallen out. This has been remedied by putting a bar with 
padlocks about two inches from the bottom of each of the sides, As the 
bars are painted the same colour as the van they are not at all unsightly, 
The vans may be on the road for two or three weeks at a time, Before 
setting out, all members in the region to be toured are notified, so that 
they can advise the library wellin advance of any special requests they 
have to make. Owing to the large geographical area to be covered, books 
are generally issued in sets of fifty, and as in the case of book boxes, 
borrowers may be either individuals, schools, colleges, community or social’ 
centres, hospitals, mines etc. When the van arrives in a locality it visits 
each of the enrolled members. The van is opened and the borrowers make 
their new selections. The assistant marks off the old set of books which 
can then be shelved in the van. When the new selection is completed, the 
books are listed in duplicate, one list is left witn the borrower, and the 
other receipted and kept by the assistant. The van is then locked up and 
travels on to its next place of call. 

Distribution of books can also be effected by co-operation with 
other departments such as Social Welfare, Mass Education and Extra Mural 
studies. Deposit stations can be opened in connection with literacy classes 
etc; In these cases it will be necessary either for the department involved 
to make the responsibility of the books, or for a voluntary librarian to be 
appointed. Particular care must be taken in the choice of books for the 
newly literate, as unless the books are attractive potential readers will be 
lost. , 

From the use made of the mobile libraries in the various districts, 
decisions can be reached as to the best places for the opening of branch 
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libsaries. Before special buildings are, put up, it might be advisable to open 
smatkbranches in temporary premises, This has been done with success in 
thaGeld Coast. Not only does it show whether the branch has been opened 
in-the most suitable place, but it also registers a nucleus of readers for a 
more permanent building. Bogk stocks range fram three thougand to seven 
thousand. It is important that frequent changes should be made, so that 
the stock does not become stale, and fog this ;purpose a library van - nat, 
necessarily a mobile Jibrary - should visit the #brary with a new selection of 
books every six to eight weeks. The advantages of a permanept library 
over mobile and postal servjcgs are tao .well known to enumerate, and, 
efforts should be made, to open as many. branch libraries as, practicable. 

Trained staff are essential, and jn copntries where librarianship ip a compa-, 
ratively new profession, the rate of expansion will, — toa large extent 
on the training of staff. er 

ae I have written mainly of the methods oi distribution used in, the 

Gold €east, where all public libraries are the responsibility of one body ¢. 

the Gold, Coast Library Board, - but before finishing-I should like to mention. 
one or two other countries which supply. library services to country districts. 

The Orange Free State, Provincial Library aims at. the co-ordination of all 
iibrary facilities within, the Prowince by .neans of central catalogues, 
exchange of materials between libraries, and co-operation between libraries 
in general. Under certain regulations books are loaned to registered public 
\braries and to library depots Rural library centres may be established, 
at schools, pest offices, stages, halls and meefjng places of Farmers’. ‘Unions, 
the Women’s. Agricultural, Union and other rural societies. and centres, 
which may from time to time ve approved, by the Library Organizer. Such 

rural library. centres “which, are not situated within a recognised Local 

Authority are called “Library Depots”. Amongst other things the local 
community must undertake to provide - . free of charge and tp the entire 
satisfaction of the Library Organizer - adequate housing for the books Jent, 

to the depot, in,such a place as_will be convenient and within reach of t the, 
community as a whole, and the services of a voluntary librarian, _ Books, 
are loaned by the Provincial Library for a petiod of six. months, with a 
possible renewal ofa ‘farther § six months. There are three mobile libraries 

which travel through the Provinces once every six weeks to supply the, 

centres with books. 

In Tunisia apart from the Bibliotheques Nationale and public. 
libraries in the prirtcipal’ towns, there are 99 small public, libraries which. are. 
served by a bibliobus. The bititobus hoids 2, 000 volumes, and visits each’ 
of the'centres ‘four times a year. It is out on tour for two and a half, 
months at a time. 

Natal Provincial Library Service has four travelling ‘libraries and 
all libraries and library depots are visited’ regularly every four to six weeks; 
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Community groups wishing to join the service need only : 

a) provide the accommodation, and 

b) an honorary librarian. 

The Provincial Administration through its Regional Libraries 
provides the books that are needed at a minimum rate of one book for 
every registered number, but not less than 250 books to form the basic 
stock. The travelling library visits each depot once a month when 20% of 
the basic stock can be exchanged for new books. In exceptional cases 
where it is impossible for an individual to obtain his books from any depot 
and he resides in a very remote place, books are sent by post. 

In Kenya books are sent out in boxes by rail and to isolated 
borrowers by post, and in the Gambia the river steamers are used for 
carrying book boxes. 

Each country or territory has its own problems of distribution, 
and these will best be determined by due consideration of local conditions 
and the amount of money available for the iibrary service. 





Books versus Publications 


The London Library provided the right background for Sir William 
Haley’s complaint this week that reading was killing reading : that reports, 
documents, memoranda of all kinds were consuming the time and the 
eye-strength of that part of the community which is traditionally nourished 
on good reading. The Victorian men of a ffairs who created the London 
Library one hundred and fourteen years ago were well read besides being 
informed in their own specialities; today that becomes an ever hardar feat. 

In so far as it is still possible, the London Library provides the 
means. It possesses one of the largest areas of open library shelves 
anywhere in this country; it is easier to skim and skip — which Sir Wiiliam 
thinks the worst of modern library habits —- while strolling along its 
shelves than anywhere else. Its indexing is historical rather than scientific, 
as is shown by a glance through the recently published fourth volume of 
“Th eSubject-Index of the London Library’ (listing accessions from 
1938 - 1953,. For the London Library existed before the Dewey classifi- 
cation; it adheres to the spelling “Corea”, and jit refuses to admit that 
Imp. Moskovskoe Arkh, *Obsch. may have been replaced by a less regal 
institution. 

To turn the pages of the index is to eralise how much wort!:while 
reading cannot be got into a lifetime even unencumbered by departmental 
memoranda, But bibliophiles are unprepared to face the ineluctable facts 
of mortality. There are now over 5,000 members of the London Library, 
and its annual meeting, uver which Mr. T.S. Eliot presided with aquiline 
asperity, had to pass a rule “that no member shall be allowed more than 40 
volumes in all at any one time’’. 


— The Economist, July 23, 1955, 
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Public Libraries in Sweden 


BENGT HJELMQVIST, 
First Library Adviser, Board of Education Stockholm (Sweden) 


Public libraries in Sweden are closely related to American and 
British libraries and, of course, to other Scandinavian libraries, In their 
modern form they have been strongly influenced by Anglo-Saxon and 
Danish models but have at the same time created their own individual type 
which in details differs from the originals. 

At present we have in Sweden some one thousand communal 
libraries, i.e. libraries owned by cities, boroughs or rural communes. In 
addition to that we have a couple of thousands of smaller libraries, organized 
by the large popular movements (The Workers’ Education etc.) but available 
also for the general public. Furtherm:re, public library service is esta- 
blished in hospitals and military units; the merchant marine hrs its own 
library. 

Public libraries have in all a book-stock containing some 10 million 
vols., i.e. 1.4 vols. per capita. The issue for 1954 amounted to seme 
23 million vols., or about 3,2 per capita The number of registered borrow- 
ers was 1.3 millions or between 17 and 18% of the whole population. 

These figures signify an active library service even if we by no 
means reach the top figures noted by some other countries. The fact that 
iibraries have conquered the sparsely populated rural areas is perhaps the 
most charaetcristic feature of modern Swedish library service. All over the 
country comparatively well-stocked libraries have grown up in small popu- 
lation centres, housed in pleasant and adequate premises, supplemented by 
branches and lending stations in the villages. In cities public libraries have 
long been well established. 

In Stockholm, the capita], with a population of about 700.000, the 
City Library has some seventy branches and stations, to mention only one 


example. 
Every library has a lending department and a reference department 


with reference books and periodicals. In larger communities there is also 
a special room for children and young people in addition to the school 
libraries that have been established in most schools.. Lending departments 
have in larger libraries been extended to contain also special rooms for art 
technology, local history ete. Some libraries have music departments, 
sometimes also containing gramophone records. Other libraries act as film 
depots to serve adult education associations. 

Swedish libraries like to look upon themselves educational insti- 
tutions, Some of them take an active part in adult education work by 
organizing lectures and courses, film forums and gramophone recitals. In 
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many cases the library has one or more study rooms which can be used by 
study circle groups - a very common form for adult education work as it is 
carried on in Sweden. 

In order to facilitate loans for their borrowers Swedish libraries 
have organized an intense co-operation in the inter-library loan field. In 
each county - the country is divided into 24 counties- there is a county 
library which serves the city where it is located as its regular city library 
and also assists all libraries within the county by lending books and by 
giving advice in library matters. By book mobiles and in one case by a 
book boat, books are sent out to the various libraries within the county - 
uniike the British county library system the Swedish one is based on inde- 
pendent libraries which closely Co-operate with their county library. The 
inter-library loan system also includes research and university libraries, 
Thus as a rule it is possible for any one irrespective of where he or she 
lives, to borrow practically any book which is available within the county 
or which can be borrowed from abroad. 

Public libraries in Sweden also co-operate in other fields, A special 
enterprise (The Library Service, Inc), owned by the Library Association, 
produces printed catalogue cards toall more important new titles, in all 
some 1.000 a year, organizes central binding of new books - the inajority of 
Swedish books appear in paper cover and have to be bound before use - 
publishes sele:tive book-lists, periodical and newspaper indices, provides all 
kind of library supplies from book cards to furniture. 

For fifty years public libraries in Sweden have received State aid, 
The amount was originally very small but still it has acted as a stimulant, 
The advisory service given by the State to the libraries through a special 
consulting institution - the LibraryAd visers, organized in 1913, has had 
nosmall influence. State aid sti!l means a great deal to smaller libraries. 
larger livraries, on the other hand, are almost wholly financed by local, 
communal means. 





DEMAND FOR INDIAN BOOKS IN RUSSIA 


There is an insatiable demand in the Soviet Union for Indian 
literature, according to a Tass Press release. Many books by Indian 
authors, like Mr. Nehru’s Discovery of India, are sold out so quickly in the 
Soviet Union that the printers cannot keep pace with the demand of the, 
readers and libraries. 

The Press release Says that there is a big demand for the Introduc- 
tion to Indian Philosophy by the Indian authors, S. Chatterjee and D. Datta, 
which recently appeared in the Russian language. 

Of translated literature about India, Soviet readers, it is stated, 
are interested in the Structure of Inaia’s Economy by the German economist. 
A Gutefield, a Russian translation of whose Geman work has just appeared 
in book shops in the Soviet Union. 

Among the number of Soviet publications about India, which have 
appeared on the Soviet book market in the last two or three months, the 
Press release mentions the book album, India as seen by Artists, This 
album contains paintings by Russian travellers who visited India in the 
19th century andalso by modern Soviet artists. 

Of the new books dealing with India, great attention, the Press 
release says, has been aroused by the publication of the U.S.S.R, Academy 
of Sciences’, Diaries of Travels to India and Burma by Ivan Minayev, 
Russian Indologist of the 19th century. 
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Education for Librarianship- 
; A Lively Issue’ 


Five groups interestePin library seat, so important to the 
library world, met if, Chicago,“ January 3Ist, 1955. Sponsored by the 
Council of National ‘Library Associations (CNLA) Joint Committee on 
Library Education, the meeting was limited to the members of the ALA 
Board of Edutat{vii'for Librarianship, the CNLA |oint Committee on Libra- 
ry Educifiohahd its Sub-Committee on Special Library Education, and the 
Offi¢ers and’ Executive Boars of the Association of American Library 
Schddls and the ALA Division of Library Education. 

" Mrs, Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman of the CNLA Joint Commi- 
ttee on Library Education presided. In her introductory remarks she 
pointed out that one of the most important recommendations the Joint 
Committee réceived from the Princeton Conference was that it should 
stimulate the mutual exchange of information between library schocls and 
various interested professional groups, This meeting, though informal, was 
an effort to achieve an interchange of ideas regarding current problems in 
library education. Kenneth Rk. Shaffer, a former Chairman of the Joint 
Committee, outlined how it came into being, its accomplishments, relation 
to other groups, and future plans. He stressed the value of the group asa 
“sounding board of opinion’ and to stimulate projects for other groups 
as well as undertake ther. 

Mrs. Florrinall F, Morton, representing the Association of American 
Library Schools, reported on library education development as evidenced 
in the curricula of accredited library schools. She indicated some of the 
evolutionary changes the Association had undergone in its transition from 
an accrediting group toa forum for library school problems. She also 
drew attention to the ‘ Newsletter’ which the Association issues, and indica- 
ted some interesting re-evaluations of curricula now going on in some of 
the schools. 

The growth of interest in the area of education for special librarian- 
ship, was repurted by Edward N, Waters, Chairman of the Joint Commi- 
ttee’s Sub-Committee on Special Library Education. Mr Waters said he 
was gratified by the Constructive criticism as well as favorable comments 
received from Directors of library schools concerning the article, ‘Special 
Library Education,’”’ which appeared in the January, 1954 issue of the 
Library Quarterly. He made it clear the Committee would welcome the 
establishment of a closer liaison wit: inte:ested library schools. Further 
studies will include the fields o! :eligion, art and architecture, maps and 
geography, and other areas where need is indi cated. 

An interesting outline of the accomplishments, work in progress, 
and future plans of the ALA Division of Library Education was given by 
Miss D .rothy F. Deininger, President. Practicing librarians and teachers 
of librarianship are members of this Division, Its Newsletter and program 
meetings provide for exchange of information on inservice training, 
certification, recruitment, personnel and aspects of library education of 
mutual interest to librarian and teacher. One committee is at work on 





* Courtesy = Miss Irene M- Strieby, Publicity Chairman, Joint Committee on Library Education, 
Council of National Library Associaticn. 
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collectng data on certification such as _ statistics, regarding current laws, 
civil service examinations, etc., and certification procedures. Also the 
Division’s Research Committee is working on plans for a questionnaire to 
be sent library school graduates of the last eight years, desigaed to obtain 
information indicating the relationship of course content (in library schools 
attended) to positions held. 

Jack Dalton discussed the present status of the accreditation 
program of the ALA Board of Education for L brarianship. He said that 
some of the schools previously ac:redited miy not be able to meet now 
standards but the Board is obligated to withhold accreditation if facilities 
are not available to meet these standards He pointed out that the preesnt 
evaluation pr :gram of fifth year curricula will terminate June 30, 1957, 
The Board of Education for Librarianship is now initiating studies looking 
toward the creation of standards to cover undergraduate library science 
training on the one hand and advanced professional education on the other. 

It was apparent from these reports and from the ensuing discussion, 
that there are many areas of library education where cooperative work and 
joint effort by the groups represented could be effective. It is the hope of 
those con erned with library education that such joint efforts will be initiated 
to the end that existing problems may be reviewed in their entirety. The 
informal exchange of ideas during the evening, the discussion of curricular 
changes and re-evaluations reported, and certain studies under way on 
examinations and requirements for certification indicated problems where 
immediate cooperative effort could prove helpful. 





LIBRARIES ON STAMPS 

Among the thousands of postage stamps issued throughout the, 
world, a few depict the buildings or interiors of libraries. The national 
libraries of Austria (Vienna), the Dominican Republic (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Spain (Madrid), and the Soviet Union (Lenin State Library, Moscow) are 
pictured on stamps. Parliamentary libraries are represented by an issue 
for the Library of the Canadian Parliament (Ottawa). First cousins to 
libraries are archives, and the National Archives of Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) 
has been postally honored. The laregest number of libraries portrayed on 
stamps are those of universities; Columbia University (New York), Helsinki 
University, the Hewbrew University (Jerusalem), and Louvain University 
have had their libraries represented. Institutional libraries shown on 
stamps are those of the Carol I Foundation (Bucharest), the Kolarov 
Library (Sofia), and the Raczynski Library (Poznam). Only one public 
library has been portrayed — the American Memorial Library in West 
Berlin. The Deutsche Bucherei (Leipzig) and an industrial library on a 
recent Hungarian issue represent special libraries. ( — John Henry Richter, 
Information Bulletin, The Library of Congress, June 20, 1955 

You may also read “Librarianship and Philately”, by John Boynton 
Kaiser, Director, Newark (N.J.) Public Library in Library Journal, July 1955. 
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What Do People Read? 


FM. GARDNER, F.L.A. 


(Mr. Gardner will direct the Seminar on Public Library Development to be held 
in Delhi from October 6 to 26, 1955) 











Although accordihg to publiclibrary statistics people are reading 
more all over the world, in spite of the competition of television and radio 
in Western countries, and the cinema in Eastern countries, preference in 
subject and theme very considerably from continent to continent, and from 
country to country. 

Recont statistics collected by Unesco show that fiction is univers- 
ally the first choice. In Great Britain it is over 60% of total reading. in 
the United States over 50%, in India over 60%, in Thailand 40% and in 
the Philippines over 40%. In every country the attraction of the story 
form is paramount. 

But in choosing books on particular subjects, the British or 
American reader is likely to choose a book on a technical subject or science, 
or failing these, travel or biography. The Indian reader, however, will 
choose something on the social sciences, next biography, then literature. 
The reader in Nigeria, on the other side of the world, has an exactly similar 
order of preference. Social sciences are not very popular in Thailand, 


travel, biography and history being overwhelmingly the popular choice.. 


Choice in the Philippines is more similar to the United States and British 
pattern, literature being the most popular subject, with science and tochnics 
running very close’ 

One striking similarity links all Eastern countries as against the 
Western. Philosophy and religion are comparatively popular subjects of 
study in India, Thailand and the Philippines, whereas in the United States 
and Great Britain reading in these subjects is almost negligible. 

One reason for these striking differences in reading tastes is perhaps 
that in Asia and Africa, the use of public libraries is confined to the more 
educated classes, with students in a majority, pursuing a set course of study; 
The ordinary citizens who in Europe and United States use public libraries 
to help them with the practical problems of their jobs, their hobbies and 
their homes, are not found in public libraries in great numbers in Asia and 
Africa. As universal education and literacy advance, as technical know- 
ledge increases, will people use public libraries more and change the pattern 
of reading towards Western experience? It may be said that the spiritual 
tradition of the East will always have an effect on reading. But one remem- 
bers that in the 18th century, and even the 19th century, in England 
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WHAT DO PEOPLE READ? 


theology was not only the most sought after reading matter, but the major 
topic of conversation among all classes 
It is necessary first of all to provide more public libraries. Of all 
sociological advances, the public library in the West has made great progress 
and has had little publicity in the last fifty-years, and effected a real revo- 
lution in reading habits. In Great Britain, United States and Scandinavian 
countries particularly, almost complete coverage has been achieved, with all 
public libraries part of a national network so that almost no-one is without 
access to a public library and the whole of the resources of the country are 
at his disposal. That objective is a long way from being achieved in Asia, 
and one thing is certain, that in Asia to-day there are at present far more 
potential readers, eager for knowledge, than there are public libraries to 
serve them. In 1950, an experimental pilot public library was started 
in Delhi by Unesco, with the co-operation of the Government of India. In 
five years, it has lent over a million books, and has had to expand conti- 
nuously to meet the demands of its users. 
This October, librarians and educationists from 20 Asian countries 
are meeting in Delhi to study the work of the Delhi Public Library, and 
discuss its applications in starting or expanding Public Library Services in 
their own countries. 
This will be the first conference of its kind to be held in Asia. 
Out of it will come, it is hoped, better knowledge of modern public library 
techniques, ideas on adapting library methods to Asian countries, exchange 
of information on what is being -done, and eventually. more and better 
public libraries to meet the needs of the peoples of Asia, 
CN 
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) Ps arguments advanced by Britain in favour of her case to retain 
India Office Library are three. Firstly that the Library grew through 
the donations of the members of East India Company. Secondly, in the words 
of Lord Listowel, the Secretary of State for India and Burma in 1947, “the 
records...... are essential material of the history of East India Company and 
of the British Government fn their dealings with their representatives in 
India ..In addition to their importance as documents relating to matters of 
public administration, they contain much material relating to the lives of 
the British individuals and families associated with India”, And thirdly 
that since the 1935 Act vested India Office Library in the Crown, it has 
become the property of Britain, 


Tipu Sultan’s Collection 


As regards the first argument relating to the growth of the Library, 
handicapped as we are by lack of proper research, records tell us, that the 
major portion of its contents has been acquired through sources, which 
support India’s claim to it. As a matter of fact the main object with which 
the Library was founded was to house the vast and valuable collections of 
Tipu Sultan which fell to the British hands in 1799 after their victory at 
Sarangapatam. Tipu Sultan’s Library consisted of 2,000 manuscripts in 
Arabic, Persian and other Indian languages. 

In 1809 the Maharaja of Baroda donated a large collection of Arabic 
and Persian books, together with a letter in Persian, which is still present in 
the Library. 

On February 2, 1834 the Governor-General of India, on the basis of 
Macaulay report enunciated the educational policy of the Government of 
India and declared the introduction of English as the ultimate objective: in 
this sphere. Asa direct consequence of this policy, the major portion of 
Fort William College Library, composed of books and original manuscripts 
was transferred to India Office Library. 

Mughal Emperor’s Collection 


It is a significant fact that after the mutiny the Library witnessed 
a rapid growth through the transfer of the library of Mughal Emperors 
which contained more than 24,000 books of Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 


In 1837 the Indian Press and Registration Act wes passed, accord- 
ing to which a copy of every book published in India was to ve submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India. Consequently all the books published 
in India before 1947 found their way in the India Office Library. 
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In the face of these hard and clear facts of history regarding the 
‘erigin and growth of the Library the argument that its major part owes its 
existence to the members of East India Company or has been acquired 
through them is far-fetched and unacceptable, Barring a few true lovers 
of art among the members of Company who possessed their own collections, 
mostly the servants of the Company did nothing but to play the role of 
agents, who induced the Indian owners of rare collections to part with them 
and the transfer was arranged through them. The name of such intermedi- 
aries, as a matter of policy. invariably found more than its due place in the 
records of the Library. 


1935 Act 


As to the second argument ie. the vesting of library under Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935; in the absence of any express provision to that 
effect it may be presumed that the claim is based oa Sections 2and 172 of 
the said Act which read ‘‘All rights, authority and jurisdiction heretofore 
belonging to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, which appertain 
or are incidental to the Government of territories in India for the time 
being vested in him, and all rights, authority and jurisdiction exercisable 
by him in or in relation to any other territories in India, are exercisable by 
His Majestly......”” 


Section 172 (C) lays down that lands and buildings which are situ- 
ated elsewhere than India shall vest in His Majesty for the purposes of Gov- 
ernment of the Federation, Sub-section 4 explains the scope of the above 
tule. It says that the rule will apply to the contents of building also. 

Government of India’s stand on the issue as explained by the 
Education Minister after his talks with Britain’s Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. Lord Home has been and is that the Library is 
the property of the Government of undivided India and now belongs to the 
two successor Governments of Pakistan and India’. When the Indian 
Independence Act was passed by Parliament, there was some correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Governor - General of. 
Innia. On the basis of these it was understood that the library and the 
records would be returned to the successor Governments of undivided India, 
but the actual disposition and the manner of settlement would be arranged 
by the three governments after mutual discussions. 

The eagerness of British Government toretain the library and the 
efforts of India and Pakistan to establish their rightful claim are understand- 
able. Any government which is in possession of such a rare and valuable 
collection of books, original manuscripts, paintings and drawings—number- 
ing over 250,000 volumes (of these 20,000 manuscripts) grown bit by _ bit 
during a period extending well over 150 years—is bound to mhke all possi- 
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ble efforts to retain it, 
Any approach to the issue of future of the library, which does not 


take into account the circumstances in which it was founded and developed 
is bound to be erroneous. 

The existence of the library is dated from the beginning of nine- 
teenth century, through the actual inception of the scheme was a few years 
earlier, It is said that Robert Orme, the auther of the Military transactions 
of the British Nation in India and Historiographer to the Company, had for 
some times pressed upon the authorities, the desirability of providing a 
place of deposit for Fastern Mss, where also a collection of books on Indian 
subjects might be formed for the use of students. Ormes died before his 
idea could be given shape. Shortly afterwards the India House building 
was enlarged and this provided the directors with an opportunity to house 
the library in London—a step which has caused the present dispute and has 
made England advance a case, however weak, for her ownership of it. In 
May 1795 a decisive step was taken. A dispatch was addressed to the 
Bengal Government, intimating the Court’s intention to set aside a portion 
of the new premises to form an “Oriental Repository” and inviting contri- 
buiions of MSS. from the Company’s servants in India. At the beginning 
of the next year, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Willkins, the distinguished 
Sanskritist, offered his services in arranging and supervising the collections 
to. be formed; but things were done at leisurely pace in those days and it 
was not until February 18, 1801, that Willkins was actually appointed 
‘Librarian To The Oriental Repository’ at £ 200 per annum, a salary which 
was afterwards raised to £1000. 


Significant Fact 

A strange fact which is very significant too is that the library 
which was growing at leisurely pace till 1857, saw a sudden rapid growth 
after the Mutiny and large numbers of Persian and Arabic books and manu- 
scripts were added to it On the transfer of the Company’s powers to the 
Crown in 1858, the library came under the administration of newly-created 
Deparment of State, the India Office, and in 1867 was installed inits present 
quarters in King Charles Street, ‘‘White Hall’. The designation ‘India 
Oflice Library’ which it then acquired was retained when on the extinction 
of the India Of ice in 1947 it came under the control of Secretary of the 
State - for Commonwealth Relations to whom the responsibility for the con- 
duction of relations with India and Pakistan was transferred. . 

The vast majority of the quarter of a million books of the library 
are in oriental languages, less that 1/3rd being in European languages. The 
main oriental collections are as follow: 
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Arabic “Over 5,500 volumes 
Persirn 5,000 Ae 
Sanskrit inciuding Pali and Prakrit 20,000 ” 
Bengali 24,000 oa 
Gujrati 10,000 - 
Hindi 20,000 ° 
Marathi 9,200 i 
Punjabi 5,000 a 
Urdu 20,000 ao 
Tamil 15,000 si 
Telugu 6,000 as 


The manuscripts in European languages in about 1000 volumes 
ihclude some 40 large collections for example Fowke, Francis, Laurance, 
Mackenzie, Orme and Raffles Collections, mainly dealing with British Indian 
History during past 400 years. The Oriental manuscripts number over 
20,000. 

Of the paintings and drawings in the collections the largest number 
about 1,500 are miniatures by Indian and Persian artists. There is also a 
photographic section, the Chief Collection consisting of 2,300 negative plates 
and more than 30,000 prints of Indian archaeological interest. 


Lord Listowel’s Stand 

The above-mentioned list of the contents of the library is signifi- 
cant for it does not stand well with the contention of Lord Listow:l men- 
tioned earlier in that ‘“‘the records ... are the essential material of the 
history of East India Company”. Nobody can deny that the Library 
contains such material but that forms only a minor part of the whole 
collection, greater part of which consists of the cultural and historical trea- 
sures of Jndia. 

In June 1955, Lord Home the Secretary of State for Common - 
wealth relations expressed the view that the Library should remain intact 
and in that country, ‘‘but we would of course, readily consider any sugges- 
tions that Governments of India and Pakistan may wish to make to us as 
regards the detailed administration of or access to the Library’, Thus he 
has conceded the point that India and Paklstan have at least, some interest 
in the future of the Library. Obviously the bases of this interest may: be 
only two i.e. the contents of the Library and the source from which they 
have been obtained. On both these sources India and Pakistan have greater 
interest in the Library than Britain. The mere fact that a small part of it 
is related to British history in India will not entitle Britain to retain 
Librery there and to India and Pakistan to have merely a subsidiary 


interest in its administration, 
(— THE TRIBUNE September 28, 1955 ) 
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Fulbright Awards for 1956-57 

Awards for university lecturing and advanced research under the 
Fulbright Act are described in detail in an announcement which may be 
obtained from the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D C. Among the awards is the post of lecturer in Library 
Science at the University of Dacca, Pakistan. The deadline for application 
is October 1, 1955. 

Karachi Library Project underway at U. of P. 

A new business and public administration library for the Univer- 
sity of Karachi, Pakistan is being organised and compiled at the University 
of Pennsylvania by four librarians in co-operation with five faculty 
members of the Wharton School 
International Congress of National Libraries, Cuba. 

The Governing Board of the Biblioteca Nacional Jose Marti, Cuba, 
is organising, in co-operation with Unesco’s Regional Office in the Western 
Hemisphere, an International Congress of National Libraries, to take place 
at Havana in January 1956, The Congress will be held in connection with 
the celebrations to commemorate the inauguration of the new buildings of 
the Cuban National Library. The Congress will honour the memory of Jose 
Marti, after whom the Library has been named. It will prepare a draft 
work plan for the Cuban National Library which will be of use also to other 
national libraries of Latin America. 

Connemara Public Library, Madras 

Thé Government of India thave declared the Connemara Public 
Library, Madras as one of the public libraries under the Delivery of Books 
(Public Libraries) Act, 1954 (27 of 1954.) 

The Act provides for the free and compulsory supply of one copy 
of all books published in India to the National Library, Calcutta, and to 
each of three public libraries to be specified by the Centrai Government. 
The Connemara Public Library is the first library to be declared a Public 
Library, apart from the National Library, Calcutta. 

Role of Libraries in Social Education 

The Sixth National Seminar on “the role of libraries in social 
education” sponsored by the Indian Adult Education was inaugurated at 
Chirag, Delhi by the Hon’ble Pandit G.B. Pant, Union Home Minister on 
September 25, 1955 with an exhortation to his audience to think not merely 
of the material well-being of the villager but also of strengthening his moral 
fibre. 

Pandit Pant laid stress on the choice of books which are to be 
given to the people for reading on the right choice of the books depended 
the good of the people, 

New Bibliographical. Collection 

The Pilot Public Library of Medellin for Latin-America has started 
the publication, although in a modest way, of a series titled : ‘Serie Biblio- 
tecologica’’, which will collect the texts of the conferences on Library 
Science given by distinguished Colombian and foreign professionals on their 
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i through Medellin. Three conferences ee toned been published : 

‘‘Creacion de Bibliotecas Publicas’’,:by German Gancia.,2, ‘‘Mision social 
ael biblictecario”’, by Jose Rodriguez,:iibrarian of the Universidad Pontificia 
Bolivarians’’. 3. ‘EI! Investigador y Ia Biblioteca’, by: Dora’ Echeverri, 
librarian of School of Medicine of the. Universidad de Anticquia. 

As much for their contents.as for their-authors, the cited publica- 
tiorsare a valuable contribution to the formation of librarian conscience in 
Colombia. ; 

Pilot Seminar of Bibliography; ; 

The Pilot Seminar of Bibliography was organised by- the Cuban 
Bibliographical Group ‘‘ Jose -Toribio Medina’, in colaboration .with. the 
Regional Center of the UNESCO in the Occidentai Hemisphere, 'and with the 
economic help of the International Consultive. Committee of Bibliography 
and the Cuban National Commission of Unesco, - From the 1fth to the 17th 
of July, the Pilot Seminar of Bibliography assembled in Havana, with the 
participation ot 15 librarians from Brazil, Costa Rica, United States, Guate- 
mala; Hait#, Maxico Panama, Puerto Rico -and Dominican Republic. In 
addition, Asthur E. Gropp, ef the,O.4.S.,.Carcls Victor Penna, from Unesco, 
Luis Floren from ithe Inter-American Housing. Center, and 64 Cuban 
libratians united to discuss the problems-that face. formation of a Central 
American and ( aribbean Bibliograyhy; and the creation of a Documenta. 
tion Centnr in Havana, 


Dr. [ Sf. Poleman 


Dr. Horace I. Poleman; . well-known Oriental scholar, has; been 
named Chief of the Orientalia, Division at the Livrary of Congress. Former- 
ily Chief of the South Asja Section in that division, he, has been. Acting 
Chief of the Orientalia Division for most of the last year: , His appointment 
fills the vacancy created by the retirement in 1954 of Arthur W. lummel, 
_ noted Orientalist who had headed the division for nearly 27 years. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in 
“ 1927, Dr. Poleman received his M.A. degree in classical languages from that 
institution ‘ind was awarded his Ph, D. degree in-Indic studies there in 1938. 
From that time until 1938 he served intermittently as a research associate 
for the American Council of Learned Societies; teaching Sanskrit at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1934 - 35 and doing research on Hindu ritual 
at Yale University as a Sterling Research Fellow in 1937-38. 

Having completed a census of Indic material’ in’ “American institu- 
tions and private collections and a'survey.of. existing facilities for Indic 
studies, Dr. Poleman came to_the Library of Congress. in 1938 He served 
as a special consultant through a Carnegie Corpofation grant, under which 
he was director of a project forthe development of Indic studies until 1942.: 
In that ye-r the Library appointed him Chief of the South Asia Section. | 
He resigned in 1949 to enter the Foreign Servicé of the Department ofj 
State as cultural attache at New Delhi, Lidia, and returned to his position at 
the Library in 1952. 

Hesis the author of a number of articles is the Indic field and is a 
tinember of the American Oriental Society, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Social Science Research Council. 

A native of Philadelphia, Dr. Poleman is 49 years old; he is married 
and has twosons, The Polemans reside at 16 Morningside Drive, Alexan-' 
dria, Va., U. St A 
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74 Annual ALA Conference 


Under the presidency of L. Quincy Mumford, Llbrarian of Congress, 
the American Library Association met in Philadelphia, July 3 to 9, 1955. 
Total registration announced on Friday, July 8, was 4,339, making the 
attendance at the 74th annual conference the third or fourth largest in the 
Association’s history. 

The in-coming President John S. Richards, Librarian of the Seattle 
Public Library, delivered his inaugural address, which dealt with ‘Libraries 
in the Life of the Nation” from the librarian’s or ‘‘book-worm’s eye view’. 
Lubetzky Honoured 

Among a number of awards that were presented or announced at 
the General Sessions and the meetings of the Council was the award to 





Seymour Lubetzky, Library of Congress Consultant in Bibliographic and an % 
Cataloguing Policy, of the 1955 Margaret Mann Citation for outstanding Bec: 
professional achievement in cataloguing and classification. The presentation field 
of this Citation was made at the programme meeting of the Cataloguing and a 
Classification. The presentation of this Citation was made at the progra- =. 
mme meeting of the Cataloguing and Classification Division on July 7 and stuc 
was announced at the final General Session on July 8 Mr. Lubetzky was ercl: 
cited for ‘‘his scholarly analysis and critiques which have stimulated and 
influenced profoundly the revision of cataloguing rules and are leading the - 
library profession to a clear statement of principles as the basis for future nan 
cataloguing policy’, neal 
16th Edition of the DDC succ 
The 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification played a “Th 
substantial role at the Conference, The Library of Congress booth displayed lly t 
all the completed preliminary schedules, copies of the 14th, 15th revised, i 
and 7th abridged editions, as well as a panel showing graphically, on the ging 
one hand, the relationship of the sources of editorial information and opinion | give 
to the editorial operation and, on the other hand, the use of the DDC by ] 
the library’s public through the reference staff, the catalogue, and the feel 


schedules. 
( — Information Bulletin, LC,, July 18, 1955 ) 
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Dr, Luis Floren, Chief. Scientific Communication Service, 
Inter-American Housing Center, Begota, Colombia, Latin America 


The Publication of “The Indian Librarian’ during 10 years is 
| an accomplishment which all the librarians of the world rejoice. 
| Because of its content ‘The Indian Librarian” is a leader in the 
field of professiona] independent magazines. It is a very difficult 
in these times to have a magazine appear that is dedicated to the 
study of Library Science without the support of a powerful comm- 
ercial organization. 


Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia deserves the recognition of ail libra- 

rians for his good services to the profession, and I hope that in the 
near future years these services will be even greater as he will have 
succeeded in incorporating with the tasks he is carrying on in 
“The Indian Librarian”, librarians from outside India and especia- 
lly those from Latin America, uniting them in the labor of exchan- 
ging ideas between librarians by which so much benefit will be 
given to the profession. 


I have known “The Indian Librarian” for many years and I 
feel as proud at its triumph as if I were its editor or director 


Mr. & Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., Founders Good Parents 
Group, and Popuiation Essay Contest, Nutley, New Jersey, USA. 


We are glad to congratulate the Editor and staff of “The 
| Indian Librarian’ for this Tenth Anniversary Celebration. We have 
learned some of the difficulties that have been met and we join 
with others in appreciation of the high standards that have been 
maintained. We wish “The Indian Librarian”, its Editor Sant Ram 
| Bhatia, and the staff continued success and progress in service and 
| in the years ahead. 








THE NEXT ALL INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENGE 


At Caicutta, February 1956 


We understand that the next All-India Library 
Conference will be held at Calcutta during the last 
week of February, 1956. Full details about the Pro- 
gramme of the Conference will be issued by the 
Indian Library Association’s Office, Calcutta shortly 
and published in the December 1955 issue of THE 
INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 
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COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL LIBRARIES, By J.P, Lamb. 
With a Preface by Sir Walter Benton Jones. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., And The Library Association, 1955. 315p. 2ish. net. 


Growing commerce and industry require specialised libraries, well 
equipped and staffed and scientifically run. How todoso is told in this 
book. Many others have also told the same story but Mr. Lamb has told 
it in a different manner — simple and yet scholarly. The Manuel contains 
all that is needed on the subject and affords a very good reading. Indian 
librarians should make it a point to study this book, 


The history of special departments of commerce and technology in 
public libraries in England is given in the first chapter. Weare told how 
the research libraries provided by the various industries through their 
research associations grew. The second chapter is on general principles 
which have to be followed to open commercial and technical libraries, for 
instance, commercial and industrial activities, technical interests, the size 
of the population, existence of other libraries, technical research effect of 
separate technical departments on public libraries, location, practice, etc. 
The third chapter deals with plan and furniture. The author has rightly 
stressed the significance of the physical conditions and the right type of 
planning, the position in the building, book stack, staff work-rooms, furni- 
ture, display, fittings, racks. catalogue and staff service point. Library 
technique, mental qualities and aptitudes of the staff, their background 
knowledge and theoretical and practical training are explained in the next 
chapter. Chapter V gives the general lines of policy to be pursued in having 
book stock. directories and annuals, telegraphic codes, time tables, trade 
catalogues, maps and plans. Government publications, translations etc. 
The Law of Patents and trade marks in the United Kingdom is explained 
in the chapter that follows. Here the author has carefully pointed out the 
duty of the librarian in the matter of trade marks and patents and how to 
keep a directory. 


Fer administrative methods of the commercial and technical 
libraries we have to read the seventh chapter and for ‘‘external activities’ 
the eighth chapter. In the last chapter Mr. Lamb rightly says that ‘‘the 
future of commercial and technical libraries will be profoundly affected by 
the emphasis now being placed on scientific and technical education and 
practice’, ‘p. 269). The atomic age is sure to enhance the importance 
of such libraries. Funds must be provided,.as the author says, to enable 
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public libraries to build up their stocks of scientific and technical books. 
A most readable and useful book, which should be of value to all 
concerned with the Commercial & Technical Libraries. 


THE CAREY EXHIBITION OF EARLY PRINTING AND FINE 
PRINTING AT THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA; Calcutta: 
Government of India Press. 1955. 41p. 


This isan account of the Exhibition held at the National Library, 
Calcutta, pointing out the pioneer efforts made by giants like William 
Carey, who “with the help of Panchanan and Karmakar made Indian langu- 
age printing a reality”. A nnmber of institutions contributed their precious 
treasures ot books showiug early printing and fine printing, both abroad 
and in India, such as the first printed Sanskrit work in India, works illus- 
trating the evolutien of Bengali printing, early English printing, bookbind- 
ing process, monutype punch-cutting, etc. The history of printing, exhibits, 
maps and drawings enhanced the value of the exhibition. 

This brochure gives the reader a brief note on early printing in 
India, the life-sketch of William Carey and his achievements and an article 
on Indian Typography, which are very revealing as well as entertaining. 
Scholarly writtten, they indicate deep research work done on the subject. 
An explanation of the various exhibits and the chronological history of early 
printing in India add importance to the brochure which is sure to attract 
the attention of the students of Library Science as well as those who are 
interested in printing. 


THE LORD'S HORSEMAN - JOHN WESLEY THE MAN. 
By Umphrey Lee. Nashville : Abingdon Press, 1955, 220p. $2.75. 


This is the biography of the man whose influence was deeply felt in 
the religious world of his own (18th) century — “in the currents of his own 
time, in the humanitarian movement, in the growth of individualism, and 
most of all, in evangelical Christianity both in the Church of England and 
among Dissenters’’, as Umphrey Lee puts it in his Preface. 

The first chapter tells us how he had entered Christ Church, Oxford 
at the age of seventeen, The “restless collegian” is described in the second 
chapter. John agress to go to Georgia “for the cultivation of his spirit’’. 
The account of his life in Georgia is given in the next chapter. 
Chapter IV and V tell us how he came to Bristol and how his preaching 
‘ raised a furor in England’’, creating a strong “opposition to the new 
religious movement” started by him (Chapter VI). We meet ‘“‘Pope John” 
in the chapter that follows. We are told he exercised ‘‘unyielding authority 
over his preachers”’ (p. 117) and “ruled the methodists for fifty years’ 
(p. 121). For ten y ers he had been travelling four or five thousand miles 
each year, mainly on horseback, and preac! ing ince santly. At last he 
thought of “other things”, These other things are described in chapters 
VIII andIX, We are told how he ceased to travel as an itinerant preacher 
and settled with his wife in Bristol. A glimpse into “the itinerant mind”’ 
is given in the next chapter, showing how Wesley’s literary taste and 
interest in History and medicine developed and how his mind was directed 
by practical interests. It is revealing that he established a dispensary in 
London and that his medical advice was sought far and wide. 
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The author has written a separate chapter on “fifty years of 
England” and described how Wesley fitted intothe changing scene (p, 169), 
“combining in himself the new emphasis of his century on the freedom of 
the individual with the discipline which was of the essence of an older 
society’’ (p. 183). The spirit of ’76 is explained in chapter XII. And the 
last chapter is devoted to his old age, John Wesley died a _ noble death 
‘dreaming of a new world in wdich men might adventure in the spirit 
without clash of creed or order’’. (p. 214), 

This biography will certainly be read with great interest by the 
church-going people and others in India and elsewhere. 


FUNDAMENTAL FONDAMENTALS. By Albert Brill, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, 199p, $3.75. 


This great book inspires the reader to understand fully the reality 
of the Universe and the significance of the laws of Nature and to acquire 
knowledge of his own minds, thus solving the problem of consciousness. 
It shows him the way to be an enlightened human being “with a knowledge 
of the forces influencing his conduct and an ability to influence them in the 
interest of society as well as of his own mental and moral development”’, 
harnessing forces behind Evolutionary progress to produce an enlightened 
society and enlightened civilization. The author very rightly draws our 
attention to the importance of achieving ‘‘Singleness of Purpose’’ and parti- 
cipation in society without selfish aims. He does not like us to invoke 
supernatural divine being or God or the religious prophets to seek to explain 
the marvels of the Universe or to seek guidance in problems of conduct. 
He asks us to observe the laws of Nature and apply the lessions they have 
for us, We must understand the Universe which controls and dominates 
onr lives, The life germ, he says, is attuned to whatever is most significant 
to it in fulfilling its purpose. Many will not agree with him when he says 
that ‘‘the genes do not of themselves contain all the Heritage factors’. At 
least the medical man will not be wholly convinced as those who believe in 
the dispensations of God. Psychologists, following the usual track, will 
differ with the learned author so far as his answer to the question ‘‘what 
is consciousness”’ is concerned. According to him “all social contact or 
intercourse between human beings is predominantly Instinct Participation, 
Consciousness being but an advanced type of Instinct but still Fundament- 
ally Instinct’’...... ‘Instinct Participation is closely akin to Intangible 
Allunement’’. Two fundamentals, he says, work Participation and Associa- 
tional Affinity. ‘All organisms and organs Participate in one another’s 
activities and therefore influence one another, Specialised Allunements or 
Associational Affinities are set up as a result and of necessity influence the 
Evolutionary development of the species as well as the specialized organs 
of the collective organism”. (P. 172). He explains the manifestations 
of Participation with regard to Instinct and Instincts and tries to answer 
the questions concerning life and its evolution in a style which is highly 
attractive. The way he explains the absurdity of spiritualism is indeed 
convincing. He urges us — and rightly too — to have a grasp of Reality. 


In a fine introduction Albert Brill tells us how he started his 
journey in quest of truth and why he has selected Forty Fundamentals. 
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This is followed by a preliminary discussion of those fundamentals, mind, 
evolutionary progress and consciousness. A detailed discussion is reserved 
for other chapters. The reader is helped to understand the Universe and 
its various manifestations vis-a-vis the man in different chapters. The 
auther slowly builds his theory of allunement and associational affinity so 
far as the individual and the group mind is concerned and so far as Partici- 
pation and Instinct play their distinct roles. He reveals the influences 
of environment, matter, experience, conflict, survival, balance, atomicity, 


gravitation, chance, probability, certainty, time and space and mental 
functioning, 


His discussion is profoundly important, interesting and eloquent 
and carried on with a command of the subject-matter and a power of 
expression which greatly impresses the reader. He is one of the most 
original and significant contributions to modern theught. Behind it lies 
years of research work. The book is invaluable to all those who are eager 
to know the truth about themselves and the Universe that influences their 
mind and activities. Undoubtedly it has been written in ‘‘the simplest 
form possivle in order to facilitate understanding’. One comes across 
such books very rarely indeed: 

DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1954 
Statistieal Office of the United Nations. New York: United Nations. 


1954. 729p. $6.00 (Agents in India — Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi) 


This is the sixth issue of the Yearbook, prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. It provides complete data on population, 
natality, mortality, nuptiality, divorce and migration, and contains 44 
separate tables ‘“‘representing the mst extensive tabular, coverage yet 
published’’ Twenty tables alone deal with statistics of live birth or still - 
birth. There are four population tables throwing light on fertility. Eight 
new tables on married population, legitimate live-births and _ still-births 
have been giveu for the first time. The ‘Technical Notes on the Statisti- 
cal Tables’’ ‘“‘have been expanded to include a somewhat more detailed 


discussion of the quality of the data, both ina general sense and _ specifi- 
cally for each table’’. 


The Yearbook opens with the technical notes on the statistical 
tables explaining the geographic coverage and the evaluation of the quality 
of the data made. This is followed by a descripticn of the tables, which 
is quite exhaustive. 


The population data revealing, age, sex, marriage, etc., given in 
this Yearbook includes both census figures and estimates. Along with it 
is data on area and density of all parts of the world. The results of the 
latest population census provide a complete picture. ‘A number of areas 
for which the tabulation published in the previous Yearbook was pr ovision- 
al or based on a sample have now completed the final tabulation’ Statis- 
tics on women, classified according to the children borne by them, showing 
variations among countries, ate very interesting. Table 7 gives the reader 
“‘a common measure of fertility”. The ‘vital statistics’, presented in 
tables 8 to 35 are “limited to statistics on live-birth, death, still-birth 
(late foetal death), marriage and divorce, It is explained what the coverage 
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is, what procedjure has been adopted in preparing these tables and what 
limitations of the data are. Statistics of marriages, given in‘tables 32 
and 33 refer to ‘for nal marriages’, p2rforn21 ‘“‘within the present bounda- 
ries of the geographic areas indicated and unless otherwise notei, within the 
present - in area population of those areas ‘‘The divorce etatistics giver 
in tables 34 and 35 are highly revealing tables 36, 37 and 38 present 
“official life-table values not previously published in the Yearbooks. 
‘Tables 3) to43 describe international populatlon movements including 
statistics on international travellers. Table 43 gives us statistics on immi- 
grants for the years 1959-1953, classified by sex and age, for 21 countries 
or territories. 


It is well - nigh impossible to get so much information from any 
other source. This Yearbook has been splendidly produced and is a mine 
of information for Economists, demographers, pvblic = health workers and 
others who are interested in the problem of population. The treatment 
is objective and scholarly, It will prove to be oue of the most remarkable 
studies ever made on vital Statistics. 


FREEDOM OF BOOK SELECTION. Edited by 
Fredric J. Mosher. Chicago; Amarican Library Association, 1954. 144p. $3.50. 


The freedom of book selection is a very vital freedom for all libra- 
rians. Once it is unnecessarily curbed or crippled, the growth of libraries 
is retarted. The Second Conference on Intellectual Freedom, held in Cali- 
fornia in 1953, whose proceedings are recorded in this book, also felt the 
same way and gave a call ‘‘ to avert pressure for consorship’’. The firm 
stand taken by the American Library Association against ‘‘the growing 
censorship of library materials and its warm endorsement by President 
Eisenhower” are sure to bz appreciated all over the world, 


The book contains the recorded speeches and ducussions at various 
group meetings. The first part deals with the ‘ Areas of Controversy” 
and the second with “fhe Responsibility of Choice’. The third gives 
summaries of discussion group meetings, The appendices contain a state- 
ment prepared by the Conference on “The Freedom to Read’’, and President 
Eisenhower’s letter on intellectual freedom which must be read by our 
librarians and the authorities of libraries in India. American librarians 
have shown us the right pa h which must be followed. 


In this respect the emphasis in the book on knowledge of current 
events and public opinion and of the conflict between intellectuals and 
non-intellectuals is significant, That American librarians mobilised forces 
against the burning of books on Communism and the raids or the drives 
to remove books on Communism from library shelves, is indeed heartening. 


We have in this book, interesting discussion on pseudo-scientific 
censorship; morality and obscenity; politics and subversion; the adminis- 
trator’s problem; how a librarian can function under the impact of tension 
and fressure from different quarters; the publisher’s responsibility and the 
responsibility of the library critic and the librarian in selecting the books. 
The summaries give the roles which different libraries, small and large 
public libraries and school college and university libraries have to play in 
the fight against attacks on intellectual freedom. 
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The book reveals the concern of American librarians about attem- 
pts at suppression. The reader of the book is sure to share this concern 


of theirs. The seven-point guidance of their Association will undoubtedly 
have a response from India. 


We strongly commend this bovk to Indian librarians for a thorough 
Study, They experienced a strong censorship in the British regime. So 
that they may not experience it again, it is necessary that they must follow 
the lead given by the American Library Association. 


BOOK TYPOGRAPHY. By Hugh Williamson; Pnblished for. the 
National Book League. London : Cambridge University Press. 1955. 16p. 3sh. 


This book contains a list of all the relevant literature so far 
produced on Typography. The first Section gives those books and journals 
which deal with different periuds in typographic history The second and 
third sections are also closely related to the subject of this section but, in 
general, pertain to literature on printers, presses and typographers, type 
designs, type-founding and type specimens, The books written a few deca- 
des ago or more have also been included for the reason that they are still 
useful. Only those type specimens have been taken which are necessary to 


to the typographer. Several famous and important printers have been 
incorporated. 


The book is an excellent reference work for the book-designers, 
printers and publisuers. 


NEHRU CONQUERS RUSSIA: A Pilgrimage for Peace By Ganpat 
Rai of The Tribune, Ambala. Preface by Shri Banarsi Dass Chaturvedi, M.P, 
Ambala Cantt : National Publishers’ Corporation, 1955. Rs 5/8/-. 


Prime Minister Nehru’s tour of Russia and Yugoslavia and_.his visit 
to Poland, Austria and Cairo will ever remain a great historical event which 
left its imprint on the sands of time, inspired the people he met and raised 
India in the estimation of the world. This book records that great histori- | 
cal event, unostentatiously and faithfully, With notable detachment the 
learned author unfolds the story which gripped his countrymen and demora- 
lised “others” who saw in it the volcano of peace engulfing them to their 
chagrin. The account is clear and concise and the narrative well-balanced, 
Mr. Ganpat Rai has avoided unnecessary details and there is a welcome 
change from the well-worn and formal recitals of chronological facts. 

Nehru, in fact, both conquered Russia and was conquered by 
Russia during his pilgrimage. Othewise he would not have said at the end 
of his tour that he had left behind his heart in the Soviet Union. The 
author has selected a title of the book which may not appeal to many 
if taken in a serious literary sense. But it is more than that. It is the 
conquering of a ‘‘new world” by the apostle of peace and it is the willing 
consent of the conqueror to allow himself to be conquered in turn. The 
apostle of peace met the protagonists of peace to usher in lhe climate of 
atin which is necessary to solve the problems confronting the world 
today. 

. The narrative takes the reader through Moscow, Stalingrad, Sim- 
ferpol in the Crimea, Yalta, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Samarkand, Rubtsovsk, 
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Magnitogorsk, Sverdlovsk and Leningrad. It describes how Nehrn was 
welcomed by lakhs of Russians, how he addressed the first public meeting 
ever addressed by a foreigner and how he signed the joint declaration in the 
Kremlin. The Yugoslav, Austrian, Polish and Cairo links are equally 
inspiring We wish the author had given “‘World Reactions” in the last 
chapter. However that doesn’t mar the importance of his survey. The 
author’s attempt is to make intelligible to the ordinary reader all those 
influences and events which have brought Russia and India nearer than 
ever before. It is a book for the lovers of peace. 


BRITAIN : AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. London : The Central Office 
of Information. 1955 450p. Rs. 4/8 (paper cover) or Rs. 7/8/- (cloth-bound), 
plus postage. 


The new edition for 1955, which has been published by Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, has been enlarged and contains 32 photographs, 
five maps (two in colour), and 13 diagrams. The text have been extensively 
revised and entirely re-set. 

The handbook is a compendium of information, drawn from official 
and authoritative sources, on the basic facts about Britain — its people and 
its institutions. Separate chapters deal with Government and Administra- 
tion, Defence, The National Economy, Industry, Transport and Commurica- 
tions, Labour and Management, Finance, Trade, Social Welfare, Housing 
and Planning, Religion, Science, The Arts, The Press, and Sound and Tele- 
vision Broadcasting. It also includes a bibliography on the aspects of 
British life it covers, and is fully indexed. 

Copies may be obtained from British Informntion Services, Eastern 
House Mansingh Road, New Delhi. 


TELEVISION : A World Survey : Supplement, 1955, Paris : Unesco, 
1955. 5ip. 55 Cents 


Within the last few years Television has made tremendous progress, 
particularly in big countries. A network has been established which has 
linked various countries and broken the national barriers. In fact -‘inter- 
national programme cooperation is becoming a regular feature of the indus- 
try’’. The broadcasters have made contacts and the producers, directors 
and professionals brought together, Still two problems are being faced : 
the problem of having permanent relay links and of the programme patterns, 
This survey tells us how different countries are going ahead. It gives us 
information on ‘ the number and characteristics of stations and receivers’’, 
New addresses are listedand references made to “‘significant development 
programmes”. The survey has to be read along with the original to have a 
complete picture. 


The countries have been covered under the main headings : Africa, 
America (North & Souih), Asia, Europe, Oceana and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Towards th end a list of Unesco documents and publi- 
cations on television is appended. 


The survey reveals the future development programmes of some 
countries; the difficulties encountered in selling receivers; the work of 
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private commercial stations; the budgetary position of the Broadcasting 
Corporations; the plans to form television commissions to study the possibi- 
lity of introducing television into the country; particular interesting experi- 
ments; the functioning of colour television and between different centres; 


production of television programmes on film and distribution of programmes 
to local stations through film syndication; demonstrators by reputed British, 


German, French and other firms; characteristic features of television in cer- 
tain countries; broadcasts for rural populations; the common programmes of 
broadcasting organisation; rise and fall in the prices of receivers; the 
technical specifications of the transmitters in operation; the introduction of 
advertisement; the working of the mobile units and the advances given by 
the Postmaster-General to the Independent Television Authority, as in 
England, to encourage television. 

About India the survey says: ‘‘The Second Five-year Plan includes 
the possible establishment of a television station in India. According to 
present programmes, the first television station is to be constructed at 
Bombay”. By this time further progress has been made in that direction. 

The survey must be welcomed in India for it helps us in assessing 


our exact position vis-a-vis other countries so far as television goes. 














TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


1945 - 1955 
TO OUR NEW READERS & LIBRARIANS 
June 1955, Vol. 10. No. 1 

CONTAINED :— Tenth Anniversary - Editorial, Messages Greetings. New 
Trends in Library Education, by Ds. Subramaniam. 
Malmo Stadsbibliotek and some features of its Educational 
Programme, by Ingeborg Heintze; Visva = Bharati Planning 
for a new Library Building, by Bimal Kumar Datta; 
Dewey Decimal Classification Regional Subdivisions of 954 
by D.N. Marshall; Danish Public Libraries Act, by E Alier- 
slev Jensen: The Patna University Library, by [.N. Sinha. 
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will also escape the danger of being unable to obtain back members which 
you may particularly desire. 
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Subscription price is Rs. 8/8/- a year in India and 16sh. or $3.50 elsewhere. 
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Necrology 
Henry Evelyn Bliss, January 29, 1870 — August 9, 1955 


Henry Evelyn Bliss, author of A Bibliographic Classification and 
other works on library classification published by The H.W, Wilson 
Company, died peacefully in his sleep on August 9, 1955, after a slight 
illness at his home in Plainfield, New Jersey. One of America’s foremost 
contributors to the systemizing of bibliographic classification, he was 85 
years old. 


Mr. Bliss, who retired in 1940 as Associate Librarian of the College 
of the City of New York, had been associated with that institutton since 
1891, The bibliographic organization of knowledge, a study to whlch he 
devoted more than 50 years, first engaged his attention about 1900 when 
he found that the classification system used by the Clty College library 
was inadequate for classifying the rapidly developing fields of science, social 
science, technology, literature, and other subjects, 


His new classitication system — by which he reorganized the City 
Coliege library in 1905-1908 — endeavored to systemize all branches of 
knowledge and study in accordance with the consensus of modern scientific 
and educational thought. He reasoned that the reader and the researcher 
are best served by a classification which places in proximity the subject 
matters that are most likely to be wanted together (the principle he called 
“collocation for maximal efficiency’’); which groups smaller, related subjects 
under the relevant, more general subjects ( ‘‘subordination’’); and which 
provides for revisi according to changes or new developments in various 
subject matters ( ‘‘adaptability”’ ). 


His introductory volume, The Organisation of Knowledge and the 
System of the Sciences (introduced by John Dewey in 1929 as a ‘“‘monumen- 
tal work”’ and an important contribution to the unification of kaowledge), 
was followed by The Organization of Knowledge in Libraries and the Subject - 
Approach to Books (1933) and A Bibliographic Classification (a four - volume 
work completed early in 1953). Although the Bliss classification has been 
adopted by only a few libraries in the United States, it has influenced 
American thinking on classification. It also enjoys a considerable reputa- 
tion in Britain and the British Commonwealth nations, where it is in use 
in about 60 libraries. 


In the last years, of his life, in addition to other activities, 
Mr. Bliss planried (and edited the first three numbers of) the Bliss Classifiea- 
bation Bulletin, an occasional mimeographed publication designed to keep his 
system of ciassification up to date. He was a member of the Special 
Libraries Association, Library Association of the United Kingdom, and the 
(British) Poetry Socicty. His writings include a book of poems, Better 
Late than Never, published by G.P. Putnam’s Sons, in 1937. 


Shortly after the appearance of the fourth and final volume of 
A Bibliographic Classification. Mr. Bliss was honored at a luncheon, given 
by his publisher. A report of this luncheon, with photographs, was publish- 
ed in the June 1953 Wilson Library Bulletin. Mr. Bliss was also the subject 
of a biographical sketch in the September 1953 issue of Current Biography. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


AWARD 
1945-1955 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


Good Parents Association 


The Tenth Anniversary Award of Rs, 1,000/- for the Population Essay Contest 
for the year 1955 was a dual one, which went to Shri J. Parthasarthi, 
M.A,, L.T., Madras and Dr. R.L. Trehan & Mr. J.N. Sahai, (joint authors) 
Dehra Dun, U.P. : 

Shri J.P. Garga, M.A., Assistant Director, Statistical Organisation, Gove- 
rnment of India, New Delhi, and Dr. E K.K. Pillai, Ministry of Defence, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi acted as the Judges of the Award. 

Dr. R.K. Bhan, M.A., Ph.D., (London), Deputy Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, New Delhi is the Chairman of 
of the Executive Committee which conducts the Contest ever since 1945. 

The Executive Committee is deeply grateful to the GOOD PARENTS 
FUND created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of 
Nutley, New Jersey (USA) for their ‘donating the prize for the purpose of 
establishing cultural and friendly relations with India. — 

The Essays received for the Tenth Anniversary Award (1955) are given 
below in order of merit. 


1. Pravarik Yojna-kiyun aur kaise (in Hindi), by J. Perthasarthi, Madras-17. 


2. Flowers or Weeds - Primitive Inhibitions, Phobias and Mental Blocks 
against Family Planning, by Dr. P.L. Trehan and Mr. J. N. Sahai, 
Dehradun, U.P. 

3. Should We Despair? By Bomi J. Heerjee, Calicut. 

4. The Population Problem in our planning for prosperity with special 
reference to the importance of statistics, by P.B. Krishnaswami, 
Chingleput, Madras State. 

5. Demography and the destiny of underdeveloped countries, by 
Asish Bose, New Delhi. 

6, Some Popular Fallacies on food and population, 
by Kumari G.K. Lakshmi, Mylapore, Madras. 
7. Economic growth and population planning in underdeveloped countries, 
by G.S. Raychaudhuri, Delhi-8, 
8. A Critical review of family planning in India, by Magnanand, 
Allahabad. U P. 

9. Family Planning in India - New Approach, by Prof. K.L. Dhar, Mandi. 
Himachal Pradesh. 

10. Natural Methods of spacing children for health, by V.V. Rao, Kakinada. 
Andhra State. 

11, Population Problems in India, by S.N. Chakrabarti, New Delhi-1. 
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POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


12. Problems of Population in India, by KV. Venkatachalam, Mylapore, 
Madras 4 

13. Population Planning or Planning for Population, by Shri T. Chellaswami 
Hirakud Dam, Burla. 

14. The Way to Survival, by M.S. Parthasarthi, Calcutta-29. 

15, What the Masses need, by P. Desikaw, Madras 17. 

16 The Position of our women population, by Prof. Bidhi Singh, Mandi. H.P. 

17. The Pros and Cons of family limitation, by N G. Iyer, Calcutta-29, 

18, Use of motion pfctures, comics, pamphlets and co-operative libraries in 
educating young people, by Miss N, Shakuntala, Calcutta-29, 

19, Principles and problems of mental hygiene in modern living for our 
population, by B.D, Bhatia, New Delhi. 

The purpose of The Population Essay Contest is to deepen the Friendship 
uniting the Popujation Of India, to help interest the Population In Libra- 
ries, to encourage improvement in their education and health to honour 
Young leaders of thought whoshow ability to deal with the problems of 
population, and to give young people a challenging opportunity for freedom 
of speech on the subject of Population. 

For copies of brochure in English and Hindi containing topics and come 
plete information of Population Essay Contest (1956). Please Address to 
THE Epitor : 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU - A DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Volume containing a detailed chronolgy of the significant events 
of his life to be presented to Prime Minister Nehru on the occasion of his 
birthday on November 14, 1955. 

It has 3,710 annotated references in seven foreign languages, 
English, French, Germon, Hebrew, Italian, Russian and Swedish, all arran- 
ged and classified under 289 subject heading appropriate in a bibliograyhy 
on Nehru’s life and work. The compiler of the volume is Mr. Jagdish Sharma, 





LIBRARY FAVOURITES 


Fiction General 

Auntie Mame — Dennis A Man Called Peter — Marshall 
Bonjour Tristesee — Sagan Gift From The Sea —- Lindberg 
Flower Girls — Dane How to Live 365 Days A Year 
Marjorie Morningstar — Wouk — Schindler 
No Time For Sergeants — Hyman Inside Africa — Gunther 
Something of Value — Rurak Sunshine and Shadow — Pieford 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit The Power of Positive Thinking 

— Wilson — Peale 
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Barnard, C.C. 


Geer, H.T. 
Murison, W.J. 
Sharma, J.S. 


Wayne, J.M. 


Jones, E.S. 
Keller, J. 


Fiore, M. 
Glaser, A. 
Hennessy, J. 
Robbins, L. 


Shackle, G L.S. 


Tennyson, H. 
Tinbergen, J. 
Townsend, P, 
Weotten, B. 


Books That Matter 


Librarianship 


A Classification for Medical & Veterinary 


Libraries. 

Charging Systems. 

The Public Library. 

Mahatma Gandhi - A Descriptive 
Bibliography. 

Indexing with emphasis on its technique 
- An nannotated bibliography 1939-1954, 


Mastery. 
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Sociology 


Welfare of Nations. 

This World of Ours. 

India, Democracy and Education. 
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Uncertainty in Economics, 

Saint on the March = The Story of Vinoba 
International Economic Integration. 
China Phoenix - The Revolution in China. 
The Social Foundations of Wage Policy. 


Science 


Belcher, R. & Wilson, C.L. New methods in Analytical 
Chemistry. 
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Frontiers of Astronomy. 


Burton, M. 
Farber, E. 
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Donald, H. 
Greave, P. 
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The Second Miracle. 
The Human Brain. 
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Sir Anthony Eden. 

India : New Pattern 

Britain Between the Wars 1918-1940. 
Uneasy lies the Head. 


Panikkar, K.M Two Chinas. 
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A Classification for Medical and Veterinary Libraries. By Cyril C, Barnard. 
2nd ed. 1955. London : H.K. Lewis & Co. Ltd. 279p, 50sh, net, 

Architectural & Sculptural Monuments of India (Bharat) Map — Designed 
bv Madhuri Desai. Bombay : N.M. Tripathi Ltd., Rs. 5/- or 10sh. or $1.00. 

3ibliography of Iqbal. Be AR. Ghani & Khwaja Nur Elahi. Lahcre : 


Bazm-I-Iqbal. 1955. 23p. : 
Book Typography - A Handlist for Book Designers. By Hugi Williamson. 


(The Book Number One). London: Cambridge University Press, (Pub- 


lished for National Book League). 1955. 16p, 3sh. 

Britain - An oe te Handbook, London: Central Office of Information, 
1955. Rs. 4/8/- (paper cover) or Rs. 7/8/- (cloth - bound). Copies may be 
obtained from British Information Services, Eastern House, Man Singh 
Road, New Delhi. 

Charging Systems. Bv Helen — Geer. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 1955, 224p. $3.75. 

Commercial and Technical Libraries. By J.P. Lamb. With a Preface by 
Sir Walter Benton Jones. London: George Allen & Unwin Lid., and The 
Library Association. 1955. 315p. 21sh. net. 

Fundamental Fundamentals. By Albert Brill. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1955. 450p. $3.75. 

Index Translationum . International Bibliography of Translations. No. 6. 
1954. Paris : Unesco. 567p. 55sh, (Available from Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Bombay). 

Indexing with emphasis on its technique - Annotated Bibliography 1939 - 
1954. Compiled by Jean M, Wayne. New York: Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 1955. 16p. 

Nepal ki Kahani (Sachiter). By Kashi Prasad Srivastava. Pravakathan 
Maha Pandit Rahul Sankartayan. (In Hindi), Delhi: Atmaram & Sons. 
1955. 293p Rs. 8/-. 

Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs. Vol. 1, Articles 1-22 of 
the Charter. New York: United Nations. 1955. 742p. 25sh (Available 
from : Oxford Book & Stationery Co , Scindia House, New Delhi). 

Report on Selected Problenis of the Technical Departments of the University 
of Illinois Library 42p. (Qccassional Papers. University of Illinois 
Library School Urbana, IIT. USA. 

The Book of Mirdad- A Lighthouse and a Haven. Bombay: N.M. 
Tripathi Ltd. 1954 209p Rs. 7/8/-. 

The Empty Room. By Vincent A. McCrossen, New York: Philosophical 
Library 1955 156p. $2.75. 

The Public Library - Its Origins, Purpose, and Significance as a Social 
Institution. By W.J Murison. Witha Foreword by L.R. McCclvin. 
London: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 1955. 222p. 10/6 net. 

The Technique of Bibliography. By David Foxon. (The Book Number Six). 
Cambridge University Press. (Published for The National Book League) 
1955. 20p. 3sh. net. 

This World of Ours. By Abram Glaser. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1955. 492p. $5 00. 

Welfare of Nations. By Michele Fiore. New York: Philosophicel Library. 
1955. 708p. $6.00. 
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